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optimam habuit ? Tu autem si ei violentiam 
non fecisses, ilia hodie virgo perseverasset. 
Ioseph autem devotabat se iurans quod num- 
quam tetigisset earn." 

Other sources may probably also be assumed, 
as, for 2o6b,Luke 1. 35. 

If Cynewulf be indeed the author of the 
present arrangement and the existing form of 
the dialogue, it is not the least of his claims to 
literary distinction ; but this is a question which 
may well be left in abeyance, pending further 
investigation into the matter. The most trou- 
blesome part of the Joseph and Mary episode 
is now i75 b to i8o a , for which neither of the 
Apocryphal Gospels seems to have a germinal 
passage. 

Gollancz gracefully dedicates his book to 
Professor Skeat : Magistro Diciptthis. 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



TEXT CRITICISM. 

France, Franceis <Sf Franc im Rolandsliede, 
von Dr. Carl Th. Hoefft. Strassburg: 
Karl J. Triibner, 1891 pp. 74, 8vo. 

In the Revue des questions historiques, vol. vii, 
pp. 84, seq. (1869) Gautier claimed that the 
author of the ' Chanson de Roland ' in using 
the words " dolce France " had in mind 

"notre France du Nord avec ses frontieres 
naturelles du c6te de l'Est, et ayant pour 
tributaire toute la France du midi" 

and, also, the Germano-French empire of 
Charlemagne. Dr. Hoefft shows that none of 
the French contemporaries of the author of 
the ' Chanson,' or writers of a somewhat later 
period, used the term "France" in the first of 
these meanings; that by "France" they 
meant the country North of the Loire known 
as the Duchy of France (or Francia), in fact 
the state of Hugo Capet and his successors ; 
and, further, that the frequent reference of the 
poet to the Carlovingian empire strongly 
points towards an older poem written at a 
period when the existence of that Empire was 
still fresh in the minds of people without 
learning. Gautier's view finds seeming sup- 
port in the Baligant episode (Str. 220) with 
which Str. 277 (Judges of Ganelon) by no 
means coincides, and which is clearly an in- 



terpolation of a later writer. The ' Chanson ' 
as we now know it, was very probably a 
reworking of an older poem, and this appears 
all the more certain as the poet of our ' Chan- 
son de Roland ' had no special education. 
That his notions were confused appears, for 
instance, from the mention he makes of Aix- 
la-Chapelle which no French writer ever 
considered a French city, probably confound- 
ing this city with the city of Laon. In v. 2909 
we read : 

Amis Rolanz, jo m'en irai en France; 
cum je serai a Loun en ma chambre, 

while a little further on (v. 2916, etc.) he says : 

Amis Rolanz, pruzdcem, juvente bele, 
Cum je serai a Ais en ma chapele. 

Gautier made the mistake of attributing to a 
writer of the eleventh century who had no 
learning, a double conception of France ; first, 
as the Duchy of Francia, secondly as the 
Germano-French empire ; — while a more 
discriminating examination of the different 
uses of this word in the poem would have 
forced him to admit that they are due to 
different writers. At the time of Charlemagne 
there was, of course, no Duchy or Kingdom of 
Francia. A poet of that time would have 
spoken of Charles the Great as the Emperor 
of the Franks who ruled over both Gaul and 
Germany. A writer of the eleventh century 
had before him a definite country with well- 
defined limits, and to him Charlemagne was 
simply a French King, and France the state of 
the Capetian dynasty. This was the con- 
ception of his contemporaries none of whom, 
when speaking of Charlemagne, fail to make 
it plain that Charles leaves France when he 
passes beyond the Loire southward and enters 
Burgundy or Lorraine, etc. For these writers 
other countries, as Normandy, Lorraine, etc., 
exist as distinct from France, and while they 
refer to them as in some sort tributary to 
Charles, they do not represent them as parts 
of France. 

After Gautier, P. Rajna touched on the fore- 
going subject in his ' Le origini dell'Epopea 
Francese ' (p. 368, etc., seq.) agreeing in some 
respects with Hoefft without, however, clearing 
up the difficulty. Rajna inclines to the belief 
that the mixing of the historical and topo- 
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grapical views of France in the epics is to be 
explained by a reminiscence of a meaning 
which the Monacus Sangallensis declares him- 
self willing to connect with the term Francia. 
But the Monacus Sangallensis, when he made 
his terminology, had no reason to fear that a 
misunderstanding would arise, because at his 
time Francia, as the Duchy of Francia, did not 
yet exist. It was different with the writers of 
France of a later period. They were limited by 
then existing facts. Had they ignored these 
facts they would have made a mistake, like to 
the statement of a writer who would designate 
England (the southern state of the island) as 
the United Kingdom (England, Scotland, 
Ireland). The 1 case could be put even more 
strongly if we conceive that a British poet of 
the fifteenth century had at one time spoken 
of England in the specific sense, and again as 
England with its dependencies in France as 
one country. 

Whether or not the ' Chanson de Roland ' 
represents the work of different authors 
writing at different times, and especially 
whether it contains remnants of a very ancient 
poem dating back to 843 or farther, can only 
be decided by a careful and impartial study. 
It was an unfortunate slip on the part of 
Gautier to refer to the "natural frontiers" of 
France in discussing the ' Chanson de Roland,' 
and it is interesting to note that the remark 
was made in 1869. The poem is a masterpiece 
of literature requiring careful literary criticism 
and sober common sense in the detailed study 
of it. 

C. A. Eggert. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



GOTHIC TEXTS. 
The First Germanic Bible, translated from 
the Greek by the Gothic bishop Wulfila in 
the fourth century, and the other remains of 
the Gothic language. Edited, with an in- 
troduction, a syntax, and a glossary, by G. 
H. Balg, Ph. D., author of a comparative 
glossary of the Gothic language, and editor 
of the English edition of Braune's Gothic 
grammar. New York : B. Westermann & 
Co., 1891, pp. 469. 

The need of a new edition of the Gothic 
texts may well be questioned, as there are 



several German editions, neater in print and 
cheaper in price than the one before us. But 
as an additional proof of the fact that the 
scientific study of English is beginning to take 
a firm foothold in America, we may welcome 
this first English edition of the remains of the 
Gothic language. The editor has had to 
contend with all the disadvantages of lack of 
a library necessary for scientific work ; many 
of the shortcomings are due to these unfavor- 
able circumstances. A visit to one of the 
larger institutions would have remedied some 
of these defects ; yet as none of them is serious 
enough to impair the usefulness of the book, 
and judging that enthusiasm and zeal ought to 
count for something — we need too much of it 
not to be cautions in criticism — we want to 
express our recognition of Dr. Balg's scholarly 
efforts. 

In spite of the great care taken in the prep- 
aration of this edition, a number of mistakes 
and misprints are to be found in it, especially 
in the Introduction, — p. xv. The number of 
extant leaves of the Codex Argenteus seems 
to meet with, a strange fatum. Gabelentz and 
Loebe give the number as one hundred and 
eighty-eight (originally three hundred and 
thirty), of which eleven leaves were stolen ; 
Heyne follows this calculation even in his 
eighth edition ; Bernhardt deducts another 
ten; Braune corrects the mistake in the third 
edition of his grammar, after Ignaz Peters had 
published the result of his careful recount 
(cf. Germania, xxx, p. 314). Wright copies 
Heyne, and so does Balg in spite of quoting 
Peters' article for reference! — p. xviii. In the 
bibliography, ad 9, we miss : ' Gothicae Ver- 
sionis Epistolarum divi Pauli ad Thessaloni- 
censes secundae, ad Timotheum, ad Titum, ad 
Philemonem, quae supersunt,' edidit C. O. 
Castillionffius, Mediolani, 1839. — Ad 12 : Gabe- 
lentz and Loebe's edition appeared in 1843- 
1846. (Goedeke, who is very unreliable in his 
dates, gives 1836-1846). — Ad 19: Uppstrom's 
edition of Ezra and Nehemia was published in 
1864-68. — Ad 21 : A second edition of Bos- 
worth's Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels 
appeared in 1874. — Ad 23 : L. Stamm died in 
1861 ; the second edition appeared in i860 ; 
the third edition (1865) was prepared by Heyne; 
the eighth appeared in 1885 (not 1888). — Ad 24: 
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